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THE STORY THAT SAYS SOME- 
THING. 


Of all the fundamental types oi short story, 
“ thematic ” 
that “says something ” — gener- 
fascinates the student of fiction 

When he learns that this type of story 
not only entertains his reader but also influ- 
conduct 
exclaims : 


the so-called or philosophic story 
the story 
ally writing 


most. 


about 


what I 


and ideas 
“ That’s 


Books have in- 


ences the reader’s 


life, the writer 
want to do with my writing. 
spired me —if I can only inspire others! I’m 


going to write thematic stories.” Excellent 
ambition ! 
writing in which the 


Here is a form of 


greatest literary artists have gloried. From 
their matured 
of life, they evolve great truths, and by sheer 


art they force multitudes of people to 


their experiences, philosep!y 


under- 


stand and accept them. These iruths, becat::e 
they force people to abandon their cherished 
villainies, perhaps are unpalatable ; people do 
not welcome such interference with their lives 
How, then, to get the message “across”? Put 
it in narrative form. Sugar-coat it. 
tain the evil soul while uplifting it! 
they compel the world’s attention. 
umph both as reformers and artists. 
By these means Moliére poked the 
finger of scorn at the degenerate affectations 
of the court life of his time and became the 
greatest of French 


Enter- 
Thus 


They tri- 


very 


dramatists. By these 
means Ibsen, the leading dramatist of the last 
century, fashioned his play called “ The Doll’: 
House,” in which he helped shock the western 
world into a recognition of the 
women. 


rights of 
In this way Upton Sinclair by his 

novel, “ The Jungle,” effected a reform of the 
packing industry in this country, Winston 
Churchill by his novel, “ The Inside of the 
Cup,” energized the socialization of the church 
in America, and O. Henry, to name but a 
single example in the field of the short story, 
by his fantasy, “A Municipal Report,” 
awakened the tired business soul of America 
to an appreciation of the glowing romance in 
its towns and cities. 
“thematic” in the 
article. 
The 


however, 


All these writings were 
sense understood in this 


management of thematic materials, 
presents the most difficult of all 
plotting problems. While the “human inter- 
est” story is the most difficult to write, the 
thematic story is the most baffling to plot. 
Study of it really belongs to advanced tech- 
nique. Because of its complexity, we can- 
not hope to expound it fully, either in princi- 
ple or practice ; but some consideration of the 
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thematic-story plot is mecessary even for the 
elementary student, if for no other reason 
than to enable him to know it when he meets 
it. 

Why is the thematic story so difficult to 
handle? It is difficult simply because the 
writer sets out to make the reader think as 
well as feel. To the general dramatic prob- 
lem is added a special problem of reasoning. 
New difficulties arise, you see, 
the necessity of 


not only from 
fusing these two problems, 
but also from the fact that the qualities neces- 
sary to a firm grasp of both patterns 
are seldom found in one and the same writer! 
The deepest, keenest student of life, the phil- 
osopher, is little likely to burst forth in an 
emotional rhapsody. And the 
tistic temperament,” the dreamer, 


these 


person of “ ar- 
the purely 
creative, emotional type— we are satisfied ii 
he exhibit the most ordinary gifts of ratiocina- 
tion. Yet both these opposite qualities are 
precisely what are needed for the great per- 
formance in thematic narrative. 

Where shall we ever find such a combina- 
tion in one person? You will not find it very 
often, and when you do you will have found 


one type of “ genius.” Genius in this sense is 
the ability to plan work with the precise rea- 
soning of a professor of 
write it with the fervor of 


Our 


philosophy and to 
an emotional act- 
ress. concern here is the reasoning. 
Happily for us it is the easier of the two gifts 
to acquire. 

Another difficulty with the thematic story 
is that it is a story with an idea and — not all 
writers have ideas! Most writers, indeed, see 
life as pictures and not as problems. Their 
reactions, in other words, are emotional and 
not philosophic, and a certain philosophic turn 
of mind is indispensable for consistent success 
with this type of story. The thematic 
must some convictions. If he 
already come to some however 
tentative, on such problems as war and peace, 
party government, capitalism, bolshevism, 
prohibition, education, divorce, he will search 
his mind in 


writer 
have has not 


conclusions, 


vain for usable themes, and if 
they are given him he will be little better off. 
It is generally impossible to write effectively 
unless your subject rouses in you sympathy, if 
not belief. 


“Where can I get a theme?” The answer 


to this question, asked often by beginners, is 
indicated above : From your own meditations 
on life. Grow older. Characters in general 
are taken or adapted from those people a 
writer knows best, those who live close to 
him ; themes come from viewing these few 
people as units of society. Even the younger 
student, if he will but look sharply at the 
thrilling spectacle of the world we live in, can- 
not fail to find much to ponder over. He must 
become philosopher as well as psychologist. He 
must make up his mind about things. In the 
broad sense he must be a reformer, an agita- 
tor. Contented never ; curiosity — his 
word. 


watch- 


Let us now attempt a definition of the 
thematic story : A thematic story is a narra- 
tive in which the reader's interest centres more 
upon an underlying truth about life than upon 
character or events. There is no word in our 
language which exactly expresses the sense in 
which “theme” is used in the above definition. 
“Theme” in the dictionary sense means “a 
subject or topic of discourse.” In our tech- 
nical sense theme means a positive declaration 
truth life, involving 
“Honesty is the best policy” or 
“Look not upon the wine when it is red.” 


of some about advice, 


such as, 


Narrative in our technical sense is action ; 
theme is thought about such action. Narra- 
tive is concrete ; a theme is abstract. The 
narrative action is the body of the story, the 
soul. The theme is never merely 
a part of the narrative ; it is rather something 
expressed by the narrative. The theme is 
never merely a subject or topic, such as, “ The 
Splendor of Life,” or “ The Value of Adver- 
tising”’; the true themes would be: “ Life ‘s 
splendid,” and “It pays to advertise.” 

Very few published thematic stories have 
been plotted by beginning with the theme it- 
self ; most of them were either thematic with- 
out the writer’s knowing it or, if he did know 
it, the material with which he began contained 
both story and theme in fairly complete form, 
thus requiring only the finishing touches. The 
difficulty in beginning with the theme is 
patently that the action and, what is worse, 
the characters have to be chosen or invented 
to fit the theme and none but the most exper- 
ienced writer can hope to do this with much 
success. It is easier to invent action and 


theme, its 
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themes than character. It is the writing of a 
thematic story that is made difficult by begin- 
ning with the theme, not the plotting. 

The great majority of thematic stories, as 
already explained, sprout not from a theme 
alone but from some actual happening which 


itself suggests a theme. Plotting such mater- 
ial involves less invention of new material, the 
main task being manipulation that makes cer- 
tain that the story itself is both sufficiently 
dramatic and also a logical proof of the 


theme. Thomas H. Uszell. 
New York, N. Y. 





COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED.—LX. 


The difference between evening dress and 
“full evening dress” has never been convinc- 
ingly explained. 

When a wedding is announced for “high 
noon,” it may be expected to take place at 
noon, mid-day, twelve o'clock. 

“According to his usual custom” is 
really stronger than 


not 
any “according to his 
custom.” 

It is right to say, “ Rev. John Smith,” or 
“Rev. Dr. Smith.” It is wrong to say “ Rev. 
Smith.” 

The Bible “T have commanded a 
widow woman there to sustain thee” (1 Kings, 
xvii, 9 ), but it is no better to say “a widow 
woman” than it is to say “a widower man.” 

The undertaker says that “coffin” is an 
obsolete word, and that “casket” is the word 
that has taken its place. Some undertakers 
call themselves “ morticians ” and there 
is an association of “ National Selected Morti- 
Similarly, some real estate men call 


Says : 


now, 


cians.” 
themselves “ realtors.” 

The phrase “ women osteopaths ” 
“Woman osteopaths” is right. 
more reason for saying “ women osteopaths ” 
than for saying “the Girls Scouts,’ or “ my 
boys friends,” or “the bachelors members.” 
‘very ” 
as in the phrase “ Very Reverend,” or in the 
sentence “ John Jones, who has been ill, is now 
very ill.” In cases where 
used, however, it can be omitted to advantage. 

Whether “ Tomorrow is” or “ Tomorrow 
will be” is right is a question disputed by 
authorities. Shakspere says : “ Tomorrow is 
St. Valentine’s Day,” but Tennyson says: “To- 


is wrong. 
There is no 


Sometimes the use of is necessary, 


many “very” is 


morrow'll be the happiest time.” Since we 
say “ Yesterday was,” why shouldn't we say 
“Tomorrow will be”? 

It is well to avoid the use of words that are 
temporarily in fashion— for example, “com 
“reaction,” “ gesture,” 
“ Orientate,” “ intelligentsia,” 
and popular phrases like “le dernier cri,” and, 


plex,” ‘ “ intrigued,” 


“ equalitarian,” 


“in the last analysis.” 

It is not right to speak of a man of sixty 
A man is young —or ought to 
forty-five. A 
forty-five to sixty is middle-aged. A man from 
elderly. A 
from seventy to eighty is advanced in years. 


as “aged.” 


be — unti! he is man trom 


sixty to seventy is man 
\ man from eighty to ninety is aged, and a 
man of ninety or more is venerable — some- 
times. The cub reporter who speaks of a man 
of fifty-five as 
When Mr. Schwab was quoted as having 


“aged” betrays his youth 
said : “ Most rich men’s sons won’t work lik« 
I want people to work for me,” and when the 
New York Evening Post said : “Some fam 
French like Maurice Barrés will 
never be known outside France like Loti was 
within a few years after his first book,” there 
was reason for protest. As one critic has put 
it :— 


ous writers 


who ha 


” for “as 


loathe ‘s he 


like 


The man we 
A way of using “ 


Although the United States is the biggest 
nation in this hemisphere, “the American 
flag’ does not necessarily mean the flag of the 
United States of America. It is better to 
speak of “Old Glory” as “the Stars 
Stripes,” or “the Star-Spangled Banner.” 
Mass. Edward B. Hughes, 


and 


Boston, 
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Short practical articles on topics connect 


with literary work are always wanted 


THe WRITER. 


invited to join in making it a medium ot 


Readers of the magazine 


tual help, and to contribute to it any 
that may 
WRITER 


has anything 


occur to them. The pages o 


are always open for any one 


helpful and practical 
} 


Articles should be closely con 


ideal length is about 1,000 words 


What is 


writer recently 


plagiarism? The defenc 


accused of illegitimate 


} that 
snows Mat 


the property of others 
be confusion as to this, perhaps pat 
the general knowledge that 

have made free 


ae Shakspe re coul 


writers 


others 





Boccaccio,” a writer may say, “why is it 
wrong for me to use a plot or an idea or a 
situation from another’s work? So long as I 
don’t use the exact phraseology of the other 
writer, and modify what I take from him, 
have | done wrong?” The answer, of course, 
is that Shakspere was not justified in giving 
ut as his own what others had invented, al- 
though in his time, when communication be- 
tween different parts of the world was not so 
acile, the effect of the offence was perhaps 
yus than it would be today, and per- 

is some excuse for a 
make 


writer who 


only to better 


Anatole 


something vastly 


than that which he 


says: “A 
first who hits upon it, 


appropriates. 


France situation does not belong 


to the 


but to him who 


knows how to stamp it powerfully upon the 


that 


however, it 


memories of men.” Granting there ‘is 


force to this argument, 


not defend the ordinary modern plagiar- 
5 | 

1s a rule he 

of } 


does not improve on the 


is predecessor, but simply uses it 
his own selfish purposes, perhaps satisfy- 
his conscience by not using the exact lan 
yf the writer whom he robs, but steal 
without adding to them 
Such 
yuld not only be condemned, but it 
punished As Robert H. 


e plagiarist is not only a foe to the editor 


other's ideas 


nything of value. literary thievery 


should 
Davis says 

ie reading public, but 
iors. An 


yurned by 


also to the 
fingers 


new 


editor whose have been 


stolen manuscripts finds himself 


inavoidably prejudiced against writers whom 


know. The 


increasing, and in my 


does not number of 


rists 1s opinion 
varranted 
ffenders. 


7 


been shown these 
The usual penalty is a 


connections, 


leniency has 
severance 
occasionally by the 
return of the money dishonestly collected. A 

j 


period or 


followed 


agreeable silence follows, after 
with a ream 
f white paper, selects another alias, and con- 


tinues in the business of selling old tales for 


which the malefactor sits down 


new.” 
- 
- - 


[The announcement from Paris, where some 


think the 


lon ot 


literary-prize business is being over- 


the foundation of a prize for the 


rst novel of the year s that if a 


were offered in this country th 


prize 
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judges, before they finished reading all the 
possible prize-winners, would be in a pitiable 
state. 
ee 

A reviewer in the New York Evening Post 
having lamented the fact that Arthur B. 
Maurice’s “ New York of the Novelists” had 
no index, an invalid in Newark employed the 
hours of convalescence 
sent it to the 
other convalescents 


in making one and 
reviewer with the advice to 
that index-making is 30 
absorbing an occupation that she reccmmends 
it to all 
bed. 


weeks in 
There is a useful suggestion in this, nox 


for convalescent 


who have a tiresome few 
invalids and shut-ins, 
but for others who have leisure that might h« 
profitably employed in this way. Not only is 
index-making interesting work, but it is in- 
structive as well, 


only 


and any one who makes a 
good index of a serious book is likely to get 
a better understanding of the book and knowl- 
edge of its contents than can be got in any 
other way. 


Writing from 


WRITER 


THE 
“That list of inspiring words 
There 


add, 


Paris, a reader of 
says 
in the June WRITER is quite inspiring 
is another word, however, that | 
that is, ‘paradise’. 

Teday 


should 


thou shalt be with me in 


“That were a taste of paradise 
For which I weuld perdition 
+. 
* @ 
definition of 
Herbert 


fragment of 


\ happy poetry is 
Professor 

vard: “A 
a temperament.” 


— > 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


George Palmer, of 


reality seen 


rmation as to the present special 


sus periodicals comes directly from 


tors. Particulars as to conditions 


should be sought from those offering 
full addresses of 


Write 


periodicals menti 
Directory of Periodicals. 

Charles H. Gabriel, Jr. managing editor of 
Popular Mechanics Magazine (200 East 
Ontario street, Chicago, Ill.) says that within 
the past six months considerable confusion 
seems to have arisen in the minds of many of 
the contributors to the magazine as to the 


type of material Popular Mechanics invites. 
He says that there has been a change, but 
that it is not so much a change of policy as 
a reversion to the policy of former years, 
adding that it is perhaps easier to point out 
what the magazine does not want than to at- 
tempt to cover acceptable features. Popular 
Mechanics, he says, is not a technical maga- 
zine, but rather aims to interpret for the lay- 
man the events in science, invention, discovery, 
and mechanics—in. short, in any field in 
which intense human interest may be aroused. 
The magazine does not attempt to interest any 
one class of readers, but tries to 
Having established its claim to 
rightful publication under the title of “ Popu- 
lar Mechanics,’ the article may then take up 
other phases of whatever subject it may be 
and treat them with as much warmth and de- 
tail as will make for most universal appeal. 
The world of fact is teeming with romance 
and personal interest, and any fact story can 
Mr. 
Gabriel says that of course the majority oft 


interest 
everybody. 


be approached from a mechanical angle. 


the magazine’s articles short, but 
that should 


them 


are quite 


from making 
that it requires 
something of an artist in words to accomplish 
this and the remuneration should correspond 
ingly be adequate, and that the rates paid by 
Popular Mechanics Magazine are as high as 


deter 
interesting. He 


not any one 


adds 


those paid by any other publication in the 
United States, or higher. He is 


highest possible 


seeking the 
and 
extends a hearty welcome to all of the craft 
to submit material the magazine. As a 
rule, anything more than 2,000 words must e 


grade of contributions 


tor 


f very exceptional merit to be acceptable, and 
he prefers shorter stories. Wherever pos- 
sible, he wants illustrations ; in fact, no story 
of more than fifty words will be accepted 
without an illustration, unless it permits 
drawings to be made by the Art department 
f the magazine, or suitable photographs can 
he obtained from The 
rine pays from three dollars up 
photograph. Because of _ technical 
connected with the printing, photographs 
should be very clear and contain a great deal 
f contrast, and by all means some action, if 
t be only some one standing in the picture. 


other sources. maga- 


for each 


matters 
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Payment is made on acceptance, and decisions 
are usually reached within two days of 
receipt. Mr. Gabriel does not want articles 
abeut huge irrigation projects, big construc- 
tion items, monster machines, etc., his theory 
being that in the space he can allot to such 
articles he cannot satisfy the curiosity for de- 
tails of the technical or professional man, and 
in attempting to do so he would succeed only 
in boring the greater percentage of his read- 
ers, who understand nothing of technical me- 
chanics. He wants to tell his readers what 
thing does, rather than how it does it. 


a 


The 


avenue, 


Glen Kel Publishing Co., 461 Eighth 

New York, publishers of Action 
Stories, announce the publication of Novelets, 
the first 
Novelets will contain in each issue five com- 
plete Western, Northern, 
one detective, one sea, and one adventure - 


issue to be out November 15. 


novels — one one 


with all the punch, suspense, and action of a 
novel boiled. down, and only the “ sun-kissed 
skies ” other “flub-dub” left out. No 
long stories are wanted, only “ baby,” boiled 
down novels, of about 15,000 words, thick 
plot, teeming with incident, and full of color 
Prompt decisions will be made, and payment 
will be made on acceptance. 


and 


The Love Story Magazine 


avenue, New York ) is mucl 


(79 Seventh 
need of short 
stories with strong plots, lots of action, and 
romance. Such 


about 5,000 words. 


much stories should contain 


The magazine uses serials, 
submit them if 


are long enough for three or 


and is glad to have writers 


they four parts. 


Harold N. Swanson, formerly the editor of 
the Malteaser ( Grinnell, Iowa ), but now the 
West Chest- 
reports that College 


market for articles 
with undergraduate humor not 


editor of Humor 102 


Chicago ), 


College 
nut street, 
dealing 
that 
tell of fool stunts played by students on one 


Humor is in the 
stories 
another or their professors, but such an arti- 
cle as how John Jones took the same idea into 
the business world and made a 
chain-restaurants by clever and, 
finally, how he established a restaurant in his 
old college town and had his grim joke ; 
issuing engraved invitations 


fortune 


advertising, 


to the faculty to 


sample his “ Excelo Chicken Broth — Dandy 
for Weak Stomachs.” No restriction is placed 
upon the contributor save that his material 
be original and be presented as briefly as pos- 
sible. The publishers think there is no com- 
edy in America today so _ buoyant 
and lively as that which  is_ col- 
legiate, and they really want to encour- 
age the amateur, although such men as H. C. 
Witwer and Wallace Irwin write for the 
paper. They are also buying three-color front 
covers with snappy ideas ( with a warm red 
predominant color ), and 
have a use for clear photographs. Payment 
acceptance. Contribu- 
tors are urged to obtain a copy of College 
Humor study it 


as the sometimes 


is made promptly on 


and before submitting ma- 


terial. 


True Confessions Magazine is published bv 
Publishing Co., at Chicago, but 
offices are still at Robbinsdale, 
The magazine wants first-person true 


the Fawcett 
its editorial 
Minn. 
stories —loye, mystery, adventure, crime — 
and pays a minimum rate of two cents a word 
“In writing the confession 
type of story,” says Captain Roscoe Fawcett, 


the managing editor, “ too many young writers 


on acceptance. 


fall down because they do not seem to realize 
that what is wanted is pure realism and not 
diction festooned with fiction thrills or 

fancy. We have to 
from thirty to forty manuscripts every day 


pretty 
embroideries of reject 
simply because they impress our readers as 
Of course, in a 
facts contained 
therein really are true, but the authors of the 


products of the imagination. 


great many instances. the 


stories somehow fail in the 


attempt to put 
them on paper so that they will sound true.” 
Craft 
street, 


The Rust Publishers, Inc. 
Washington Mass.), will be 


open during October and November for a few 


( 1000 


3oston, 


choice, dignified Christmas greetings that one 
or more persons could send to one or more —- 
greeting. During 
December and January the Company is inter- 
ested in Valentine and Easter verses, and at 
all times of the year it is in the market for 
Greetings — for birthdays, anniver- 
convalescents, Mothers, Sweethearts, 
etc. The Rust Craft pays from twenty-five 


no “I” or “we” in the 


choice 


saries, 
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cents a line upward, depending on the quality 
of the material, but prefers to have a writer 
state the price expected. 


The American Trade Press Syndicate ( 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York) will be glad to 
hear from writers throughout the country 
who wish to submit ideas for features for 
syndicating to trade and technical publica- 
tions. A good market is reported for inter- 
esting features, especially for features with a 
sales appeal, if they are popular and contain 
human interest. The American Trade Press 
Syndicate assumes all distribution and _ sales 
expenses, and pays the author fifty per cent. 
on all sales. The Syndicate also has markets 
for articles dealing with new and interesting 
industrial projects, and for sales-ideas of in- 
terest in the drug, radio, hardware, grocery, 
clothing, and sporting-goods fields. Verse 
features will also be considered if they have 
an unusual idea, either in the contents or in 
the manner of presentation. The Syndicate 
takes fifteen per cent. commission for all such 
manuscripts sold. Where correspondence and 
other sales effort are required, the Syndicate 
takes twenty or twenty-five per cent. com- 
mission. 


Kismet, a book of the Arts founded in Jan- 
uary, 1919, by Harry James Stutzlen, who is 
the editor and publisher, is at all times in the 
market for exceptional prose writings and 
poems usual run. It insists on 
truth, desires beauty of expression, and wel- 
strength of characterization and 
imagery. Kismet publishes verse limited to 
forty lines, although an exceptional poem of 
sixty lines would be accepted ; the magazine 
also prints articles of literary interest, essays, 
short stories, and playlets. Kismet is pub- 
lished at 99 South Eighth street, Newark, N. 
J., and has a New York office at 9 West Four- 
teenth street. Kismet pays on publication. 


above the 


comes 


The publication of the West Outdoors was 
discontinued with the August issue. 

The Atlantic Monthly Press announces the 
Charles Boardman Hawes prize of $2,000 for 
the best manuscript of an adventure story, of 
the same general character and excellence as 


the tales contributed to American literature 
by the late Charles Boardman Hawes. The 
publishers say : “ Good stories are rare. We 
believe that few writers of our generation 
have done more to create a standard worth 
perpetuating than the author of ‘The Muti- 
neers, ‘The Great Quest,’ and ‘The Dark 
Frigate.’ Unless more such books are writ- 
ten, one great source of pleasure will -lie out 
of our world. In the hope of finding a man 
or a woman capable of continuing a task «hat 
can never be quite finished while books arc 
read this prize is offered. For the young 
writer there is an opportunity here which may 
determine a career.” It is desired that manu- 
scripts shall contain at least 60,000 words, and 
they must be stories of adventure of the samc 
general character as the three books men- 
tioned, but they may be tales of any period or 
century. The offer is open to any weiter, 
without restriction as to nationality, ae, or 
sex, but only manuscripts in English, 0: ur- 
published works, will be considered. All 
manuscripts will be considered, first, as com- 
peting for the prize, and secondly, as sub- 
mitted in the regular way to the Atlantic 
Monthly Press, which retains the right to 
publish the prize-winning manuscript and any 
other accepted for publication. Serial publi- 
cation, for the author’s benefit, may be ar- 
ranged by mutual agreement, and the author 
of the prize-winning manuscript will receive 
$2,000 in addition to the royalty, to be ar- 
ranged for in the usual way. Return postage 
or expressage should be provided, and manu- 
scripts, accompanied by a declaration thax they 
are submitted for the Charles Boardman 
Hawes prize, should be sent to the Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 8 Arlington street, 
Mass., between September 1, 1923, and Oc- 
tober 1, 1924. The award will be made as 
soon as possible after October 1 next year. 


The Children’s Hour ( Boston, 19, Mass.) 
ceased publication with the June issue. 


Boston, 


Branch of the 


The Drama 


Association, 


Community 
Arts of Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, announces a prize-play contest, and 
will award prizes for the best original »ne- 
act play and the best full-length play, the con- 


test closing February 1, 1924. No p.ay will 
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be accepted that does not conform to the rules 
of the contest, which may be obtained upon 
application to Mrs. O. L. Hathaway, 936 
Santa Barbara street, Santa Barbara, Calii. 

The American Sole and Belting Leather 
Tanners offer $5,000 in prizes for letters about 
sole leather or belting — such as is made from 
the hides of cattle, tanned t 
natural toughness and to gain added streng‘h 


keep all of its 
from the tanning process. Letters should re- 
fer especially to leather for the soles and hee!s 
of shoes and for machinery belting, g'ving 
reasons why real leather is best for such pur 
based upon 


There 


poses, personal experience ot 


knowledge. will be one hundred and 


eighteen prizes : $2,000 ; $500 ; $200 ; five of 


$100, ten of $50, and twenty of 
prizes of $ ach. Let 


eighty consolation 


ters must be written in English, on one side 


of the paper, with the competitor's name and 


address at the top of the first page, and mailed 
(American 


>» 2 
17 Battery 


vefore midnight October 30 to thé 
Sole and Belting Leather Tanners, 


New York. 


place, 
The Popular Science Monthly 
of $20, $10, and $5 for the best 


words, telling 


exceeding 400 
that has helped the writer 
way, letters similar to the 

lany in the September issue 
Science Monthly. 
October 21, 
should be 
Editor, Popular Science 
Thirty-ninth street, New York. Wi 


} 
+ 


The competit 
and letters, with 
addressed to the Inventio1 
Monthly, 
ters will be published in the February 
issue of the periodical. 

Robert M. McBride & C a 
with the Norma Tal: 
and the First National 
offer $1,000 in prizes for reviews 


operation 
Company 


published 
pr ze. $500 . 
fifth 


twenty-five re 


of Vengeance,” by H. B. Somerville 
September 12, as follows : First 
second prize, $200; third, fourth, and 
each $100. For the 
views considered next in 
publishers will give copies of the 
graphed by H. B. 


Talmadge. The contest is open to everybody. 


prizes, 


order of merit the 
book. aut .)- 


Somerville and Norma 


should not words, and 
may be descriptive either of the book or of 
the picture. Each review should be headed 
“Ashes of Vengeance Prize Contest : A re- 
view of the book” or “A _ review of 
the picture,” as the may be. 


Reviews exceed 500 


case Re- 
views should be unsigned and should have an 
envelope pinned to the first page, containing 
the contestant. All 
contributions should be sent to Ashes of Ven- 
Prize Contest, Care Robert M. Me- 
Bride & Co., 7 West Sixteenth New 
York, before December 31, 1923. 


the name and address of 


gyeance 


street, 


The Younger Set (19 East Forty-eighth 
street, New York ) offers a prize of $100 for 
the best play submitted by November 1. All 
manuscripts must be typewritten and enclosed 
in an envelope marked “For Play Contest.” 
and be accompanied by an addressed, stamped 


for return. All original plays which 


been published or produced profes- 


envelope 
have not 
sionally are available, but no translations or 
adaptations will be accepted. In making the 
ward, the acting possibilities of the play will 
mt seventy-five per cent. and the literary 
lality, twenty-five per cent 

offered to 
stimulate improvement 


\ series of annual awards 


merit and 


courage 
to be known as the Harvard 


founded by 


adve rtising, 


vertising Award, has been 


ward \ 


Harvard 


Bok, and will be administered by 
School 


These awards a 
restricted to newspaper and periodical adve-:- 


Business 
tising and to advertising research done in 


the United States and Canada, and for 


current year will include only advertising pub- 
lished or advertising research conducted 
wholly or in part during the period from Oc- 
October, 1924. The 


will be Dis- 


tober, 1923, to 


first award given for 


tinguished Personal Service, and 

sist of a gold medal to be given to the in- 
dividual who is considered to have done most 
to raise the standards of advertising through 
acts performed or brought to a culmination 
during the year. The 
given for Planning and Research, and will 
consist of three prizes of $1,500 each: (1 ) 


for a National Campaign, to be given to the 


second award will be 


campaign most conspicuous for the excellence 
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of its planning and execution which seeks pub- 
licity on a national scale ; (2) for a Local 
Campaign, to be given to the campaign most 
conspicuous for the excellence of its planning 
and execution which seeks publicity in a rela- 
tively limited territory ; (3) for Scientific 
Research in Advertising, to be given for the 
advertising research most conspicuous because 
(a) it has brought about economy or secured 
efficiency by producing information of 
(b) it has reduced or 
cluded unwise and wasteful expenditure. 
third award will be given for 


gen- 
eral value, or pre- 
The 
Distinguished 
Individual Advertisements, and will consist cf 
four prizes of $1,000 each for excellence in the 
technique or substance of particular advertise- 
ments which appeared in established 
(American or Canadian newspapers or periodi- 


cals 


have 


(1) For the advertisement most effec- 
tive in its use of English ; (2) for the adver- 
tisement most effectively accomplishing its 
purpose in a few words, with or without illus- 
tration; (3) for the advertisement most 
effective in its use of typography ; (4) for 
the advertisement most effective in 


pictorial 


its use of 


illustration in any form. Manu- 
scripts must not exceed 5,000 words, exclusive 
f advertising copy or other exhibits which 
may be appended, and must be typewritten on 
one side of plain paper, without identification 
marks of kind. Identification should be 


made by an accompanying letter, addressed to 


any 


the Harvard Business School. 


submitted must as far as 


the Secretary of 
Advertisements 

practicable be taken from the run of press, and 
must be mounted on manila tag paper of the 
basis of 22% x 28% inches—t1oo pounds, on 
one of the following sizes of sheets — 20 x 25 

12x 15;9x 12; o0r7x 10. All manuscripts 
or advertisements must be received at the office 
of the Secretary of the Harvard 
School by o'clock October 10, 
1924. All communications should be addressed 
to Harvard Advertising Awards, Care of the 


Business 


twelve noon, 


Secretary, Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 


ness Administration, Cambridge, Mass. 


The American Boy ( Detroit, Michigan ) 
will offer prizes of $100 a month for four 
months — $50 ; $10 ; five at $5 each ; and fif- 


teen at $1 each — open to any one under 


twenty-one. Beginning with the October 
number, the magazine will publish four famous 
stories, — “‘ Masked Stories’ —one in each 
of four successive numbers, and the prizes 
will be awarded to those giving the name of 
the author and the proper title, and writing a 
letter telling why the story is so famous. In 
each issue containing one of these stories, di- 
rections will be given for preparing the letters, 
the date on which contributions must ‘ve 
handed in, and the time when the winners will 


be announced. 


Harper & Brothers have awarded the prize 
of $2,000 offered for the best novel submitted 
by an American citizen who had not published 
a novel in book form prior to August I, 1914, 
to Miss Margaret Wilson, of Chicago, for 
“The Able McLaughlins.” The prize-winning 
manuscript was chosen from among 739 com- 
petitors. Harper & Brothers have 
for publication eight of the manuscripts sub- 
mitted. 


accepted 


Prize offers still open :— 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism: For the American novel 
published during the year which shall best rresent 
the wholesome atmosphere of American life and the 
highest standard of American manners and 
$1,000 ; for the original American play, per- 
formed in New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste, and good 
manners, $1,000 ; for the best book of the 
the history of the United States, $2,000 ; for the best 
American biography teaching patriotic and 
services to the illustrated by an 
example, $1,000 ; for the best volume of verse pub- 
lished during the year by an 
$1,000. Also, Prizes in 


man- 
hood, 


year on 


nselfish 
people, eminent 
American author, 
Journalism, 
$3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
Nominations of candidates must be made in writing 
on or before February 1 of each year, addressed to 
the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, on 
forms that may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the University. 

Prizes of $500 each month for a feriod of ten 
months offered by Gloom (Los Angeles) for jokes 
and stories. Particulars in October Writer. 

Prizes of $1,000 for the best treatise on 
Christian Belief in Immortality in the Light of 
Modern Thought,” offered by the Churchman, 2 
West Forty-seventh street, New York, contest to 
close December 1, 1923. Particulars in August, 
WRITER. 


amounting ta 


* The 


1922, 
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Hart, Schaffner and Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, 
$300, and $200 for the four best studies in the eco- 
nomic field submitted by June 1, 1924. Particulars 
in June Writer. 

Prize of $500 for the best radio drama, offered by 
WGY, the broadcasting station of the General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., contest closing 
December 1. Particulars in September Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $10,000 for the most helpful 
and interesting stories of the heart experiences of 
real people, offered by the True Story Magazine, 
192% Broadway, New York, closing Decem- 
ber at. Particulars in August Writer. 

American Peace Award of $100,000, offered by Ed- 
ward W. Bok, for the best practical plan by which 
the United States may co-operate with other Na. 
tions to achieve and preserve the peace of the 
contest closing November 15. Particulars in 
Writer. 

Prize of $10 weekly offered by Judge ( New York ) 
for the best story, received for its 
“Stories to Tell.” Particulars in 


contest 


world, 
August 


department 
February, 1922, 
Writer 

Physical Culture Magazine prizes amounting to 
$s,000 for life stories of men and women helped by 
physical culture methods, contest closing January 1, 
1924. Particulars in September Writer. 

Nashville Poetry prize of $100 and Ward-Belmont 
prize of $50 offered by the Fugitive ( Nashville, 
Tenn.) for poems, contest closing in time for publi- 
cation in Christmas Fugitive. 
tember Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $1,000 for answering 
the question, “ How Can Stock Exchanges Better 
Safeguard Investors,” offered by the National Finan- 
cial News, 120 Broadway, New York, 
November 6. 


Particulars in Sep- 


letters 


contest closing 
Particulars in July Werurrer. 

Prize of $s00 for the best 
offered by the Junaluska 
closing December 1. 
Writer 


long novel 


contest 


story or 
Woman’s Club, 
Particulars in February 

Prizes amounting to $1,600 offered by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. Particulars from Mrs. 
Edwin B. Garrigues, 1527 Spruce street, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Berkshire Music Colony, Inc., 
the best chamber composition shall include 
one or more vocal parts in combination with instru- 
ments, submitted by April 15, 1924. 
May Writer. 

Prize of $100 offered by the American Catholic 
Historical Society, Philadelphia, for the best 
on “ Catholic Missionary Work Among the Colored 
People of the United States ( 1776-1866),”" compe 
tition December 1. 
Writer 


Prize of $2,500, to be awarded in 1025 and eve 


prize of $1,000 for 


which 


Particulars in 


essay 


ending Particulars in 


*¥ 
annual rrize of $300, 


years thereafter, and an 
offered by 


three 
the Chicago Trust Company for the best 
contribution on any 
velopment and the 
ticulars in the August Writer 

Prizes for poetry and frose offered by the French 
Olymp Rue de Grammont, 


subject relating to business de- 


modern trust company. Par- 


Committee, 30 Paris, 


France, competition closing February 1, 1924. Par- 
ticulars in September Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 for a song to supplant “ Bright 
College Years,” announced by the Yale Alumni 
Advisory Board, contest for words to close January 
1, 1924; for music, May 1, 1924. Particulars in Au- 
gust WRITER. 

Prize of $500 offered by the Chamber Music Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, for the best composition for 
string quartette, competition November 1. 
Particulars in July Writer. 

A. Cressy Morrison Prize of $250, offered by the 
New York Academy of Sciences, for the best paper 
in a field of science open only to members of the 
Academy and affiliated societies, competition closing 
November 1. Particulars in June WRITER. 

Prize of $50 offered by Pegasus (San Diego) for 
the best poem or group of poems published in the 
magazine during 1923. Particulars in Jume WRITER. 

Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Nation, 
poems to be submitted between Thanksgiving Day 
and New Year’s Day of each year. Particulars in 
February Writer. 

Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina ; 
Blindman Prize of $250; Southern Prize of $100 ; 
Society’s Prize of $25 ; Henry E. Harman Prize of 
$25 ; Sky Lark Prize of $10 — all offered annually. 
Particulars in. January WRITER. 

Monthly contests amounting to $50 for scientific 
humor, offered by Science and Invention, 53 Park 
place, New York. Particulars in September Writer. 

Annual international prize essay contest of $1,000, 
offered by Orient, 132 Nassau street, New York. 
Subject for 1924, “‘ World Renaissance.” Particulars 
in September Writer. 

Prize of $100 for the best long poem or group of 
poems, and prize of $50 for the best lyric published 
in the Lyric West during 1923. Particulars in Jan- 
uary WRITER. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga- 
( Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Monthly prizes offered by Science and Invention 
for the best articles on “ Electricity on the Car,” 
and for suggestions for the “ How to Make It” 
department ; also for the best wrinkle, formula, or 
some good method of doing things in or 
about the laboratory. 


closing 


zine 


recipe — 
Particulars in February 
WRITER 

The Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the Brit- 
Particulars in May, 1920, WriTER. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature in 
English or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

Annual 


composition, 


Rose 


ish Academy. 


prose 


for the best 
play, pageant, and 
Kansas and 


prizes story, song, musical 


scenario, open to 


residents of Missouri, offered by the 
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Kansas City Art Institute. 
Writer. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in May Writer. 


Particulars in January 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Dorothea Castelhun, author of the 
“The Missing Chessman,” in St. Nicholas 
for August, was born in Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts, went to Radcliffe College for three 
years, worked for a year in Washington and 
for several years in New York in the adver- 
tising department of the Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica, and is now a copy writer with N. W. 
Ayer and Son, Philadelphia. Miss Castelhun 
has had two previous stories in St. Nicholas 
and one in the Youth’s Companion. Her 
book, “Penelope’s Problems,” ran as a serial 
in the Christian Herald before it was pub- 
lished by the Page Company, who will bring 
out her second book, “ Penelope and _ the 
Golden Orchard,” early in 1924. Miss Castel- 
hun has also had stories in Young’s Magazine. 


story, 


Henry E. Chambers, author of “ Missis- 
sippi Valley Beginnings,” recently issued by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, is an example of the 
scholar in business, being an active executive 
and the treasurer of a large New Orleans 
manufacturing concern. In his youth he was 
a voluminous contributor of stories to 
the Youth’s Companion, the Girls and Boys 
of America ( published by George Monroe ) 
and other juvenile publications. Later he 
wrote short stories for the Sunday Associated 
(defunct), the Black Cat 
owned by Mr. Umbstaeter ), the 
Life of Little Rock, and 
many other publications. Mr. Chambers 
switched off from fiction writing because op- 
portunity to write profitable textbooks for 
schools presented itself, and his “ School and 
Higher Histories of the United States,” pub- 
lished by the American Book Company, have 
passed through many editions. From this he 
advanced to original research work and his- 
torical study, to which much of his leisure 
is now given, and the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity has published his “ West Florida and 
Its Relation to the Historical Cartography of 


short 


Magazines 
( when 
Times-Picayune, 


the United States,” a subject about which Mr. 
Chambers found the standard historians 
very much mixed, and “The Constitutional 
History of Hawaii,” drawn from original 
sources and documents furnished Mr. Cham- 
bers by relatives long resident in the Islands. 
Mr. Chambers says he shall go back to short- 
story writing soon, unless he employs the 
longer form, as he used to be obsessed with 
the idea that every short story he 
spoiled the making of a good novel. 


wrote 


Arthur Mason, who wrote the story, “ The 
Ship,” which was published in the August 
Atlantic, and the story, “Lobster Creels,” in 
Scribner’s for September, ran away from his 
home in Ireland at the age of seventeen to go 
to sea. After many years on sailing-ships, 
during which he worked his way to mate and 
master, he became an American citizen and 
spent some years in the Nevada and California 
placer mines. During the war he came to 
New York to take a position in the shipyard. 
Quitting that position in 1919, he started to 
write his experiences of the old windjamming 
also wrote stories and sketches. 
& Co. published his 
Bo’sun” in 1920, and his autobiography, 
“Ocean Echoes,” in 1922. Both of these were 
later published in England, where the Yacht- 
ing Monthly has also published an _ Irish 
sketch. His Sea Sketches are now appearing 
in the Atlantic, and will be published in book 
form next spring. Mr. Mason is also a story- 
teller, and has told children and 
grown-ups for the New York Board of Edu- 
cation, and other organizations. 


days, and 


Henry Holt 


“Flying 


stories to 


who had a 
Love,” in the 


Mary E. Prim, story, “ Lee 
Takes Stock of Mc- 
Clure’s, says she began her writing career as 
literary cup hunter.” At that 
time many of the Boston newspapers 
ducted Children’s Pages, offering rewards of 
one, five, and ten dollars, as well as consola- 
tion prizes of books and toys, and she sent 
several stories, poems, or articles to the vari- 
week, occasionally winning 


who 


August 


a “juvenile 


con- 


ous papers each 
something. Then an elder brother 
a newspaper man took his sister in hand and 
that she learn to write 


was 


decided should love 
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“ Other 
sured her 


stories. trade 


mother, 


goods slump,” he as 


who was somewhat dubi- 


ous, “but as long as she lives there'll be a 


market for love stories.” And so began her 


training to write love stories. It was inter- 


esting work, and she enjoyed it, discovering 


how necessary it was, she says, to combine 


the correct amount of dialogue and descrip 


tion with light heart-break, and top off the 
whole with a dressing of whipped cream and 
nuts. She studied the 


writers of the 


pistachio magazines 


and the period, her favorite 
Lyon, 
was the first, to her knowledge, to add 


a dash of malice to the American short story 


author in this line being Harris Merton 
who 


During the war she began to sell 
f chiefly to the 
and to the 


love, of course, women's 
Magazine 
contest conducted 
Association. Miss 
Sisters of Nott 


Dame and had special courses at B« 


magazines, Extension 


She also won a short-story 


by the Catholic Press 


Prim went to school to the 


versity and at Simmons Colleg« 


ent she is in the Information Office 
Public 


questions as, 


' 
Boston 


Library. where sh 


“ Where shall I 


1 1 


Boston elopement that took plac« 


“Who is ) 


encounit 
such find 
about a 
Robert | outs stevenson 


i915?” 


nearest 


living relative?’ and “ How can | 


iron deer to put 
THe WRITER,” she si 
ciated in the Library 
| 


shreds month. One 


Bible.’ ” 


each 
it ‘the family 

Earl Reed Silvers, whose stot ‘The ¢ p 
Leader,” Nicholas 
and featured in 
Boys’ 


ing in 


appeared in the August St 


whose story, “Class,” was 


Life for September, has been special 


stories for boys and 


past three years. His first stories 
McClure Newspaper 
and his first accepted work was a poem which 
Youth's C He ha 


than one fifty short 


were pu 
lished by the Syndicate, 
appeared in the 
had 


stories published, as well as eighteen serial 


ompanion 


} 


more hundred and 


and eleven books ( four under a pen nam 


of which have been published by D. 
Appleton & Co., the first “ Dick 
Arnold of Raritan College,” latest, 


“Tackson of Hillsdale High,” Sep 


seven 
being 
and the 


issued in 


tember. Mr. Silvers is assistant to the presi- 
dent of Rutgers College and editor of the 
Alumni Monthly. In his under- 
graduate days he was captain of the varsity 
track team, a member of the gymnasium team, 
and represented his class in football, 
ball, basketball, track. He still main- 
tains his interest in athletics, plays golf and 
tennis during the 


Rutgers 


base- 
and 


summer, and bowls in the 
1923, 
him an honorary 


College 
Master of Arts 
degree, because of “his writing of successful 


winter. In June, Rutgers 


awarded 


stories and books portraying the life of youth 
and supporting youth’s highest ideals, his fine 
editing of the Rutgers Alumni Monthly, and 
his unceasing service of every interest of his 
Alma Mater.” Mr. 
tributor to Boys’ Life, the Youth’s Companion, 
} Nicholas, and 


the American Boy, St. 
us other juvenile magazines. 


Silvers is a regular con- 


numer - 


Wallace 
‘Camp 


Dunbar Vincent, whose two-part 


story, Nimblewits,” began in St 
Nicholas for August, conducts a cheery col 
umn, “ Smilin’ Through!” in “ The Big Y’s’ 
weekly, Brooklyn Central. Mr. Vincent 
born in Brooklyn, N. Y., was graduated from 
that 
desk 


years, 


was 


\delphi Academy of city, tried farming 


n Connecticut, did work in the Singer 
five 
where he 
for the 

World 


a film service, and a year ago dropped 


Tower for 


1 
} 


went to France during 


t did song-leading and can 
“YY.” did “his bit” for th 


Movement, 


‘ Warf, 
teen work 
Interchurch 


was manager 


1 


eise for free-lance writing. He has con 
tributed verse, sketches, and stories to twent: 
work 
appeared in the Target, the Boys’ 
Life, St. Nicholas, and Asso- 


He has also just sold a seria! 


or thirty magazines, his most recent 
having 


\ orld, 


ciation 


Bov ;’ 

Men 

dog-story to a large newspaper syndicate. 
> 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





What is a 
the phrase 


More About Plagiarism. — 


plagiarism? Or, to soften with 


the conventional euphemy, is literary bor 

wrong ? 
baldly, 
iarist of 


little 


rowing Consider Shakspere. To 


put it Shakspere was the master plag- 


all time. The facts are perhaps too 


known. School and college teachers 
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seem sometimes to keep what they consider 
Shakspere’s derelictions under the rose. To 
one steeped in the old literary-society-contest 
feeling toward plagiarism it is rather stupefy- 
ing to learn that the great Shakspere bor- 
rowed the stories of most of his plays, and in 
some cases took over the whole machinery oi 
the story : plot, characters, background, and 
all; and unblushingly brought old tales on 
the boards of his theatre, often with the mini- 
Yet that 
He be- 


idea_ for 


mum of change and rearrangement. 
is a moderate statement of the facts. 
gan the The big 
Errors,” the 


practice early. 


“The Comedy of second of his 


from and 


Juliet,” one of his early successes in tragedy, 


plays, he got Plautus. “ Romeo 
he adapted from a narrative poem by Arthur 
Brooke. The two parts of “ King Henry IV” 
and “King Henry V” he managed to get by 


a thrifty division of the scenes of a single 
Henry 


addi . 
Dal- 


other play, “ The Famous Victories of 
V,” which he craftily supplemented by 
tions from Holinshed’s “ Chronicles.” 
las Morning News. 


> —-—___— 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Weritinc To 
Cloth. New 


Sett. By 


Edwin Wildman. 
York: D. ; 


Appleton & Co. 1923. 


Mr. Wildman has had wide experience as a 
newspaper reporter and correspondent, as an 
editor and as an author, and as the head of a 
magazine and news service syndicate, and the 
advice about writing, based on this experience, 
which he gives in this book is practical and 


useful. The book is frankly commercial, not 
written for those who think that a writer 
should aim to produce literature for its own 
sake, but for those who want to get money for 
what they write. With this fundamental idea 
Mr. Wildman gives suggestions to writers 
about various forms, methods, and themes for 
salable magazine articles, new stories, fea- 
tures and fiction, in chapters on Salable Ma- 
terial, Structure and Method in Articles, Mak 
ing the “Popular” Appeal, Imagination in 
Writing, The Newspaper “Feature Story,” 
Magazine Special Articles, Fiction Writing, 
Dialogue in Fiction, and so on, with a Work 
ine Calendar for Writers, a general list of 
markets, a chapter on How to Submit Manu- 
scripts, and a little general information about 
the prices paid by publications. 

STORY 


Tue DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN SHORT 
] New 


By Fred Lewis Pattee. 388 pp. Clot 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1923. 


Rejecting the common idea that Edgar Allan 





Poe was the pioneer writer of the American 
short story, Fred Lewis Pattee, who is pro- 
fessor of American literature in the Pennsyl- 
vania State College and is both a competent 
critic and an independent thinker, begins this 
first attempt at a definitive study of the one 
literary form that America has given to the 
world with the statement, “ The American 
short story began in 1819 with Washington 
Irving,” although saying later that Irving was 
in many respects a detriment to the develop- 
ment of the short story. The father of the 
American short story, Professor Pattee thinks 
was Nathaniel Hawthorne, but in the present 
interesting volume he shows that the short 
story is not the deliberate invention of any 
single writer, but an inevitable evolution 
brought about by unique conditions during a 
century. The book is an historical survey of 
this development, discussing the work of every 
American short-story writer of note, dead or 
living, and pointing out in brilliant fashion the 
defects and merits of each one. In doing this 
Professor Pattee sets forth clearly the princi 
ples of good story-writing, and any one wh 
has an ambition to write short stories can get 
much from the book. 

MODERN PHOTOPLAY 


By Howard T 


lin, Ohio: 


Writinc —Its CRAFTSMANS 
Dimick. 392 pp. Clot 
James Knapp Reeve. 1922 

This which Mr. Dimick says “is 
frankly intended for the intelligent aspirant 
with literary ability,” goes far to justify th 
assertion of its publisher that it is “ the latest 
best, and most complete book of instruction on 
photoplay writisg.” The author is fitted fo 
his task by long practical experience as 
newspaper reporter and general writer, « 
tributor to magazines and song writer, a stu 
dent of playwriting, dramatic critic for a 
prominent metropolitan newspaper, a success 
ful scenario writer and adapter of novels to 
scenario form, editor of a photoplay depart 
ment in a dramatic paper and a contributor to 
photoplay magazines. His present 
tains plain and direct lessons covering every 
point regarding which the scenario 
needs to be informed, and in its nearly 
hundred pages gives a complete course i 
struction in the art of writing for the screen 


be ¢ ik, 


book con- 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SHORT Stories Edited 
by Alexander Jessup. 974 + 200 pp. Clot! B 
ton Allyn & Bacon. 1923 
This anthology and critical work on the 
\merican short story furnishes more material 

for the study of the short story than can bh 

found in any other volume. Reproducing the 

text of seventy-four stories. selected in such a 

way as to illustrate the develonment of the 

\merican short story down to the present 

time, the volume is most interesting to the 

general reader, and of inestimable value to the 
student of the story-writing art. In an ex- 
tended critical Preface Mr. Jessup 


Savs 





“This volume is not alone a selection of the 
best American short stories, but of the best 
at all periods of development, even though the 
best of one decade fall far below the best of 
another. It is a volume of American short- 
story writers quite as much as it is a book of 
American short stories.” The book is clearly 
printed on thin paper, so that although the 
stories reproduced fill nearly a thousand pages 
the volume is of handy size. The second part 
contains an exhaustive and very valuable list 
of references for the study of the short story, 
including books and articles in periodicals, and 
lists of books and articles referring to the 
sixty-four authors represented in the volume. 

Finally comes a list of representative American 

short stories, arranged first by authors and 

then by dates. Both for the general reader 
and for the student of the short story the book 

is a most attractive one, and it should have a 

tremendous sale. 

Directory or Missourr Writers. Published by 
the Missouri Writers Guild. 24 pp. Paper. Lib- 
erty, Mo.: William Jewell Press. 1923. 

This interesting directory of Missouri 
writers includes not only writers now living 
in the state but writers who were born in 
Missouri or have resided there. Besides the 
addresses, information is given about the club 
affiliations of the writers, with lists of their 
books and of the periodicals to which they 
have contributed. It would be a good thing 
if similar directories were published in other 
states. 

Juvenite Story Writinc. By 
Ph.D. 235 pp. Cloth. New 
& Co. 1922. 

An instructor in story-writing at Columbia 
University and a writer of juvenile stories her- 
self, Dr. Robinson in this volume, after point- 
ing out why a special technique is needed in 
writing for children and that the writing of 
juveniles, if they are good, is particularly 
profitable, goes on to discuss in successive 
chapters Sources of Material, Adventure, 
Fairy, Animal, and School or College Stories 
The Use of Detail ; Characterization, Dia- 
logue, Plot, Theme ; The Angle of Narration; 
Chapter Arrangement and Development ; and 
The Problem of Sustaining Interest. 

An Intropuction to Poerry By Jay B. Hubbell 
and John O. Beaty. 524 pp. Cloth. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1922. 

In this “Introduction to Poetry” the stu- 
dent or the general reader has presented to 
him several hundred poems, classified in chap- 
ters devoted to sonnet, ballad, song, couplets, 
blank verse, free verse, and light verse, with 
critical comments pointing out how the poems 
illustrate the principles of poetic technique. 
The book is thus one of special interest to 
writers ef poetry, readers of poetry, and 
readers in general. The poems are studied 
with reference to meter, subject, type, and 


| 
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period, and particular attention is paid to a 
comparison between the older and contempor- 
ary verse. 

Europe Since 19:8. By 
622 pp. Cloth. New 
pany. 1923. 

What has happened in Europe since 1918 is 
ol supreme importance to the world, and of 
special interest to writers on current topics, of 
whom there are so many among the readers of 
Tue Writer. Dr. Gibbons, an observer and 
student of European affairs for fifteen years, 
relates in this book the succession of events 
from the signing of the armistice November 1, 
1918, down to the present day, discussing the 
various treaties ; the Balkan settlement and its 
effect ; Russia under the Soviets ; the new 
Baltic republics ; the resurrection of Poland ; 
Jugoslavia and Greater Rumania ; Hungary 
and Austria ; from Giolitti to Mussolini in 
Italy ; Belgium, Germany, Greece, the Turk- 
ish Nationalist movement, the several confer- 
ences, France and Belgium in the Ruhr, and 
the next moves in the international game. No 
one who is interested in international affairs 
can afford not to own the book. 


> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


Herbert Adams Gibbons. 
York: The Century Com- 





[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 


1 


icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
he articles mentioned tn the following reference list 
ili confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer.) 


THE PLAYWRIGHT’s MIND. Benavente. 

October, 
AGASSIZ : 
Yale Review 
FoLio oF 


Jacinto 
Yale Review for 

HuxLEY AND UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
for October. 


Tucker 


Leonard Huxley. 


Tne SHAKSPERE Brooke. 


1623. 
Yale Review for October. 

rue Power oF tHe Cartoon. Charles Dana Gib- 
Mentor for October. 

As I Saw Ir From an Epitor’s Desk. 
Our Magazines Were Young. Illustrated. L. 
looker. September. 

CARI 
portrait. 


son. 
I — When 
Frank 
Century for 
With 
for September. 
Collins. 


SANDBURG: Poet soTn Fists. 
Carl Van 
Lunatics OF Literature. Dr. 
North 
Tue 


Scribner’s for 


WITH 
Doren. Century 
Joseph 
American Review for September. 
NATURE. Raymond 
September. 


WORLD AND THE 


Weeks. 


Ports AND 


THE Poet The Lion’s 


n Harper’s Magazine for September. 


Mouth, 


Laurence Sterne. Liewelyn Powys. Bookman 

for September. 

Care Cop. Grant 

Bookman for September. 

Sattus I Kwew. 

jookman for September. 

In Justice To tHE ILLUSTRATOR. 

Bookman for September. 


Tue Literary SporLicat. 


Josern Lincotn Discovers 


Overton 


Tue Epcar Sadakichi Hart- 
mann 


Julian Street, 


XXII — Mary Austin. 
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With caricature by William Gropper. 
September. 
Victor MARGUERITTE. 
Metropolitan for September. 
MattHew Prior. Llewelyn Powys. 
tember. 
SHERWOOD 
September. 
Henry JAMES: 


Bookman for 


W. Adolphe Roberts. 


Dial for Sep- 


Anperson. Alyse Gregory, Dial for 
An INTERNATIONAL Episope. Van 
Wyck Brooks. Dial for September. 

MAKERS OF AmeRICAN LiteRATURE. Walt 
man. With portrait. William Lyon Phelps. 
Home Journal for September. 

Wiii1am JouNnston, SuGGcestion Epiror 
York Wortp. With rortrait. Bernard Sobel. 
cess for September. 

Smatt Town Rearism. William Dudley Pelley. 
Story World and Photodramatist for September. 

WritInc For CuHILDREN. Dennis H. Stovall. 
Story World and Photodramatist for September. 

D. H. Lawrence Bomss Our LITERARY SHRINES. 
With portrait. Current Opinion for September, 

THe Prostem oF Decapent Fiction. With por- 
trait of Edwin Markham. Current Opinion for Sep- 
tember. 

THe Port Laureate OF OxLaHoma ( Violet Mc- 
Dougal ). With portrait. Current Opinion for Sep- 
tember. 

Paut Fort, tHe Cuosen Prince or Poets. 
portrait. 
ber. 

America’s ENGLISH. 
Printer for September. 

Succeepinc WITH 
leigh. 


Whit- 
Ladies’ 


NEw 
Suc- 


With 
American Review of Reviews for Septem- 
Edward N. Teall. Inland 
Scenarios. J, Clarence Coon- 
Drama for August-September. 
Tue Essence oF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Colby. Open Court for August. 
THe CANADIAN SHorT Srory. 
Canadian Bookman for August. 
LiTreRARY PRIzES IN FRANCE. 
August 25. 
PRIMITIVE 


Elbridge 
Raymond Knister. 
Literary Digest for 


RHYTHM IN 
ary Digest for August 25. 

TESTING THE MASTERPIECES. 
September 8. 

War Harrep 1n Frenca Fiction. 
gest for September &. 

A Fine Vorrtey or Worps. 
Musical Courier for September 13. 

Famous British Soncs anp THEIR MAKERs. 
Holliday. Musical Courier for September 30. 


AMERICAN VeERsE. Liter- 


Literary Digest for 
Literary Di 
Clarence Lucas. 


Carl 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





John Farrar, editor of the Bookman, and 
Maxwell Aley, fiction editor of the Woman's 
Home Companion, have been appointed to the 
faculty of the department of journalism at 
New York University, Mr. Farrar to teach 
book reviewing, and Mr. Aley an advanced 
course in the short story. 


Copyright for authors in Russia, abolished 
by the Soviets in 1917, is to be legally re- 
established, a guaranty of ten years to be fixed 
in each case, with the exception of photo- 
graphs, the copyright of which will be granted 
for only three years. 

The birthplace of James Fenimore Cooper 
at Burlington, N. J., has been bought by the 
Burlington County Historical Society and the 
place will be preserved as an historic shrine. 
The formal opening took place September 15, 
the 134th anniversary of Cooper’s birth. 

Ada Patterson, who was with the New York 
American for twenty years, after newspaper 
experience in the West, had signed articles in 
six August magazines — the Metropolitan, 
Beautiful Womanhood, the Theatre, the Busi- 
ness Woman, Arts and Decoration, 
Photoplay Magazine. 

Archie Bell wrote his Egyptian novel, 
“King Tut Ankh-Amen,” in exactly ten days. 
“Six thousand words is just a fairly full 
day’s work for me,” says Mr. Bell, who 's 
dramatic editor for the Cleveland ( Ohio ) 


and the 


News-Leader. 

Robert Bridges, the poet laureate of Eng- 
land since 1912, will spend the collegiate year 
as exchange lecturer at the University «f 
Michigan. He is nearly eighty years old. 

Baylor University, Texas, has conferred the 
degree of Doctor of 
Scarborough. 

Drake Des Moines, has 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Literature on 
Johnson Brigham, Iowa's state librarian since 
1808. 


Literature on Dorothy 


University, con- 


A chair of journalism has been established 
at the New Jersey State University by the 
state legislature, and the New Jersey News- 
paper Institute has made a 


been permanent 


body. 

“How to Write Stories,” by Professor 
Walter B, Pitkin, is published in a new edi- 
tion by Harcourt, Brace, & Co. 

“Some Newspapers and Newspapermen,” 
by Oswald Garrison Villard, editor of the Na- 
tion, is published by Alfred A. Knopf. 

“English Analysis and Exposition,” by 
Lucius Hudson Holt and Alexander Wheeler 
Chilton, is published by Harper & Brothers. 
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“ Growth and Structure of the English Lan- 
guage,’ by Otto Jespersen, Professor in the 
University of Copenhagen, is published by D. 
Appleton & Co. The book 


Volney Prize of the Institute of 


received the 
France 
“The Literary Essay in English,” by Sister 
M. Eleanore, Dean of the English department 
at St. Mary’s College, is published by Ginn & 
Co. 

“ The 


{ 1 ysse’s 


Continuity of Literature,’ Edmund 


address before the English Associa 


tion of England, is published by the Oxford 
University Press. 
The Harvard University Press has just pub- 


lished 


Sounds,” by 


“ Relativ Frequency of English Speech 


Godfrey Dewey 


‘Foreign Influences in Elizabethan Plays 
by Felix E. Schelling, 
& Brothers. 

‘ Shakspere’s 
Noble, 


Press. 


by Harper 


is published 
Use of Song,” by Richard 
is published by the Oxford Univer 
‘Studies in Victorian Lit 
ley T. Williams ( E. P. Dutton & 
clude Carlyle, Kingsley’s 
Arnold Victorian 
social Arthur 


Landor, and 


rature 


essays on 
and his work, 
unrest, George Brimley, 


Walter 


topics. 


Clough, Savage 
literary 


Captain E. W. Martindell has 
“ Bibliography of the Works 


revised an 
enlarged the 
Rudyard Kipling,” and the new edition, pub- 
& 0., 


fifty plates, with special details 


lished by Doubleday, Page, contains 


nearly about 
manuscripts, marginalia, proofs, and working 
copies 


Part III of “The Best Books,” by 


Sonnenschein ( G. P. 


William 


Swan Putnam’s Sons ) 


contains about 100,000 titles of books in ever 
department of art, science, and literature, with 
price, size, and 


Ameri 


dates of first and last editions, 
publishers’ names (both English and 
can ). 

Columbia University has awarded the | 
bat prize of $1,000— given every five years 
for the best work in English on the history, 
geography, archaeology, ethnology, philology, 
America —to Justin 
The War with 


or numismatics of North 
Harvey Smith, for his book, 
Mexico.’ 


“The Romance of Words,” by Ernest 
Weekley, which has recently been out of print, 
is brought out in a fourth edition by E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 
visions and expansions, and has brought the 


The author has made some re- 


work up to date. 

Basil King has woven the story of Ibsen's 
romance from Ibsen’s autographed letters to 
Emilie Bardach and the diary Miss Bardach 


The 


story will be published in the October Century. 


kept during her friendship with Ibsen. 


Little, Brown, & Co. ( 34 Beacon street, 


Boston ) have published for free distribution 
Edison Marshall and a 


a pamphlet about 


pamphlet about Cosmo Hamilton. 
353 Fourth avenue, 
booklets 


Oemler, 


The Century Company ( 
New York) has about 
Johan Bojer, Fred- 
erick O’Brien, Alice Hegan Rice, Cale Young 


published 
Marie Conway 
Rice, E. A. Ross, and Harry A. Franck, which 


will be sent without charge, upon request. 
Wilfrid 


a sealed tin 


Blunt left to his executors 
that it 
opened until thirty years after 


Scawen 


box, with the directions 
should not be 
his death. 

Mauric¢ 


of which he bequeathed one-third to his ser- 


Hewlett left an estate of $22,000, 
vants. He left his works of art and his liter- 
ary estate to his sister-in-law, with the sugges- 
tion that the paintings be offered to the Na- 


tional Gallery and the British Museum. His 
wife, the will says, is already provided for, 
but she may have any personal or household 
effects 

John Fleming Wilson left most of his estate 
of $00,022.34 to his friend of many years, 
Mary Ashe Miller. The stated that he 


purposely left nothing to his wife, because he 


will 


had previously made a property settlement 


with her. 
Bird Mosher 


Maine, August 31, aged seventy years. 


Thomas died in Portland, 
Edward Payson Dutton, founder and presi- 
dent of E. P. Dutton & Co., died at Ridgefield 
Conn., September 6, aged ninety-two. 
William Roscoe Thayer died at Cambridge, 
Mass., September 7, aged sixty-four. 
Viscount John Morley died in London Sep- 
tember 23, aged eighty-five. 





